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THE EXTENSION OF MIND 
A New THEORETICAL Basis FoR Pst PHENOMENA 


By J. R. SMYTHIES, M.B., B.CHIR. 


SUMMARY 


The results of the recent experiments in parapsychology cannot be 
fitted into any current scientific theory. This suggests that the funda- 
mental assumptions, on which natural science is based, should be 
reconsidered and possibly revised. The aim of this paper is to examine 
some of these fundamental assumptions, and to suggest a series of 
alternative assumptions which give a more coherent account of the 
universe and the place of the conscious mind in it. We can then account 
satisfactorily for the facts of parapsychology. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


I should like in this paper! to examine the implications of the 
present experimental position in parapsychology for the main body 
of natural science. The following important fact has been 
established by experiment: 

The mind is able to abstract information from its present and 
future environment without the use of any of the recognized 
channels of sense. 

We must correlate this fact with the theory at present held in 
natural science of the nature of the mind and its relation to the brain. 
If this cannot be done we must introduce a new theory which can 
account for this fact. The former course would necessitate the 
construction of some form of ‘ radiation’ theory. No one has yet 
succeeded in this, nor does it seem possible for the following 
reasons: 

1 Dr Smythies has recently completed a study in which he suggests that 
a number of fundamental changes should be made in the basic pre- 
suppositions of natural science in order to account for the genesis of 


perceptual space and the facts of parapsychology. These changes are 
expressed in a new theory, an outline of which he has kindly written for 


this Journal.—Eb. 
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(a) It seems unlikely that any simple electro-magnetic radiation 
could convey complex information through dura mater, bone, and 
scalp and up to two hundred miles of space without there being 
any apparent organization concerned with this function. Any 
penetrating radiation of this type would have to be of the X-ray 
or wireless wave frequency, whose energy requirements would seem 
to be beyond the capacity of the brain. Nothing resembling 
transmitting apparatus has been found in the brain. 

The implication of the current theory, as presented by Gilbert 
Ryle,! J. Z. Young,” and others, is that the mind bears the same 
relation to the brain as the digestion does to the viscera—no more 
and no less. The brain is supposed to function according to the 
same principles as analogue and digital computing machines. 
According to this theory a thought is an extremely complex pattern 
of electrons in the brain, and human thinking and perceiving are 
done entirely by the almost fabulously complex system of inter- 
connected nerve cells and fibres which sustain and conduct these 
patterns. There seems to be no room in the brain for a mechanism 
which would have to do the following things : 

It would have to scan the incoming electronic patterns carrying 
the sense data from the sensory nerves, and transform these into a 
signal code in the form of penetrating radiation. There would also 
have to be a separate mechanism for receiving such information and 
for translating it back into the form of circulating impulse patterns. 
For the operation of clairvoyance, this mechanism must further be 
capable of abstracting information from outside objects, which 
would require quite different apparatus. There would have to bea 
device for feeding this extrasensory information into the main 
current of information, and, it seems, a mechanism foractivecensor- 
ship so that only a certain number of extrasensory hits are obtained. 
It would seem in a successful ESP experiment, where a significant 
number of these complex patterns are altered in a highly specific 
way, that there should be a great deal of such organization to do 
these highly complex things, such as abstracting information from — 
a pack of ESP cards or from someone else’s brain. There does 
not seem to be any trace of these mechanisms in the brain. It 
does not seem possible to attribute these phenomena to any 
primitive property of matter, or protoplasm, in view of the 
extremely complex nature of the process involved in changing, for 
instance, a series of cortical patterns ABCDEF to ABDDDF. 
Although ESP has only been demonstrated as a statistical effect, 
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* Doubt and Certainty 
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nevertheless the change from C to D and E to D represents a 
change from one unique cortical pattern to another unique pattern, 
and not to any of the other enormous number of possible patterns. 
Thus it would seem that we are looking for the organization 
necessary to execute these functions. 

(6) No known form of radiation extends into the future and 
there is no place in natural science for the demonstrated determi- 
nation of a present event by a future event. This point alone is 
crucial. 

Therefore we must seriously consider our second course; a 
critical examination of the whole system of pre-suppositions and 
postulates from which science builds.1 Since natural science is able 
to give such a coherent and inclusive account of phenomena inside 
the physical space-time continuum, any radical changes here do 
not seem feasible, and we must look outside these bounds for any 
possible advances in knowledge. 


2. THE CRISIS IN KNOWLEDGE 


The crisis in human knowledge caused by the discoveries of 
parapsychology affects not only psychology, neurophysiology, 
philosophy, and metaphysics, but also, and most profoundly, 
physics itself. This is because the same fundamental assumptions 
lie at the basis of each of these systems of inquiry. The present 
position of scientific knowledge rests on a tangled and inter- 
connected series of such assumptions and theories, which lead 
from one field of study into another. Confusion is caused by the 
use of the words and concepts of ‘ space’, ‘ mind’, and ‘ psyche’. 
These words have several different meanings, and the confusion 
arises when deductions are drawn from their use in one context, 
when one of the other meanings of the words is really intended. 

We will also discover, in all these subjects, the ramifications of 
an entirely erroneous theory, derived from our common-sense 
outlook upon the world. I will call this the ‘ transparent nervous 
system ’ theory (or TNS theory for short). It is that the Self, the 
observer, is looking out directly at the physical world extended in 
space and time before it, through the sense organs, as though these 


1 As Margaret Knight suggests may be necessary in her article ‘'Theo- 
retical Implications of Telepathy’ in Science News, No. 18. Professor 
Broad has called for ‘ very radical changes in a number of our basic 
limiting principles’ (‘The Relevance of Psychical Research to Philo- 
sophy ’, Philosophy, vol. 24, 1949, Pp. 306). ; Dr Thouless has suggested a 
radical re-orientation of thought (‘ Expeimental Precognition and its 
Implications ’, 7. Soc. Psychic. Res., vol. 35, 1950, Pp. 209). 
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were transparent. The familiar world of perception is thus 
supposed to be a direct view of the physical world. ‘The error is 
aided by our erroneous identification of the familiar body-image* in 
~ consciousness, with the physical body itself. 
The following passages from E. L. Hutton * are very relevant : 


‘The part played by the body in our perception of the external 
world is of the greatest importance, and is much neglected by realist 
philosophers.’? The author feels that not only has it been neglected by 
the realist school of philosophy but by all philosophers, and that this 
neglect is responsible for many of the difficulties and inconsistencies of 
both realists and idealists. 

First and foremost it is important to draw attention to the fact that a 
percipient’s awareness of his own body is, like his awareness of other 
objects, based upon the occurrence of temporo-spatial patterns in his 
own cerebral cortex... . (pp. 154-5). 


The difficulty of both realists and idealists seems to arise from a 
confusion of the perceived body with the percipient’s actual body. 
Because of the experienced dependency of all perceived objects upon the 
perceived state of the percipient’s body the ability to perceive them is 
located within this perceived body, and the mind is thought of as being 
located within this perceived skull ; but what is often forgotten is that 
this body and this skull are themselves objects of perception. 

Now not only am I aware of my own body but also of other bodies 
similar to mine, and spatially related to my body, to each other, and to 
all other objects within my perceptual field... . (p. 156. My italics). 


Now a scientist is a sentient individual, and as such may observe or be 
observed by other sentient beings, and what applies to them applies 
equally to him. His researches are directed towards a limited number of 
objects and events selected out of the total field of which he is perceptu- 
ally aware, and this limitation of his interest is designated by his 
scientific title, geologist, physicist, biologist, anthropologist, etc. The 
objects of his study are brought by means of attention into the fore- 
ground of his consciousness, and as far as possible isolated and studied 
in detachment from the objects constituting the background of the field, 


including his own body. For reasons already stated many scientists are ~ 


misled into believing that the objects and events they are studying have 
a real existence independently of them, whereas in fact, as we are 
learning from neurophysiology, these objects and events are only 


*' The meaning I convey by the phrase ‘ body-image ’ is conveyed by 
some people by the phrase ‘ immanent perceived body ’. I am postulating 
three spatially distinct entities : (a) the physical body (b) the body-image in 
the brain, and (c) the body-image in consciousness or immanent perceived body. 
When I use the phrase ‘ body-image ’ by itself I refer to (c). 

*“'The Relationship of Mind and Matter to Personality’ in D. 
Richter (ed.), Perspectives in Neuropsychiatry (London, H. K. Lewis, 
1950) pp. 141-72. 

* From W. Russell Brain in Philosophy, vol. 21 (1946) no. 133. 
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determined by things existing independently, their actual nature 
depending entirely’ on the temporo-spatial patterns occurring in the 
scientists’ own cerebral cortices. They are actually but unwittingly 
studying the effects of the dynamic activity which is occurring each in 
his own central nervous system, and the observed ‘ laws of nature’ are 
the observed sequences in their own perceptual field. If similar 
cortical patterns are aroused in several individuals, either by a common 
stimulus or by separate but similar stimuli, they will all observe similar 
sequences in their perceptual field, and they will all deduce the same 
‘laws of nature’. They can be observed, both by themselves and by 
other sentient individuals, performing similar experiments, using 
similar measuring devices, and describing their work in similar phrase- 
ology. None the less, and it cannot be too strongly stressed, each man 
is studying what he himself perceives, and what he perceives depends 
directly upon his own cortical activity ; the objects of his study have 
their existence only in him (pp. 159-60). 


Not only are many scientists thus misled, but the whole structure 
of physical and biological science rests on assumptiogs arising out 
of this error. Not only do the objects and events thé scientist is 
observing depend upon the temporo-spatial patterns occurring in 
his own cerebral cortex, but the perceptual space-system, in which 
they are extended, and in which they are spatially related to his 
perceived body, is the space-time system of his mind. 

A useful working concept to use during this argument is that we 
are each connected to the physical world by an extensive signalling 
mechanism. At one end this is connected to various sense-organs 
on the surface of and inside the body. ‘The other end we experience 
as our familiar visual picture of the world, its sounds, and its 
smells, and the signals from our body which we experience as our 
body-image in consciousness with its pressures, aches, and pains. 
Changes in these sense organs, produced by various physical 
stimuli, are swiftly signalled via the sensory nerves and central 
nervous system into our perceptual fields. We must note that we 
are given (as data) the Self, examining its own private world, 
whose events are merely determined by events in the outside 
physical world (including the physical body), by the signalling 
mechanism in between. Science has traced this signalling 
mechanism as far as the brain, but, as Margaret Knight says in her 
recent article : 


Even the strictest adherent of epiphenomenalism admits that there is a 


1 There is no justification for the use of this word entirely. The 
author’s identification of perceptual space with the spatial organization of 
the brain is merely an assumption. All that neurophysiology shows us is 
that we cannot identify objects as observed with the physical objects 
themselves. It does not show us that we must identify them with these 
patterns in the brain.—J.R.S. 
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complete gap in our knowledge at one point. We now know a great 
deal about the mechanics of sense-perception. We know, for example, 
that when we hear a noise, a sound-wave has affected our ear-drum, and 
set up a chain of activities in the middle and inner ear, in the auditory 
nerve, and finally in the cerebral cortex. But how electro-chemical 
activity in the cortex can give rise to the conscious experience of hearing 
a bell, is still completely obscure. As James wrote in 1892, ‘ something 
definite happens when to a certain brain-state a certain “‘ sciousness ”’ 
corresponds.’? 


So we must further note that, while physical space-time is on 
the distal side of this gap in our understanding of the signalling 
mechanism, perceptual space-time is indubitably on the proximal 
side, and is in part a creation of the ‘ mind’, as we may call it at 
present. This is not clearly recognized at present by theoretical 
physics. 

I will return to the whole question of the extension of the mind 
later when considering the current concepts of philosophy, but it 
will suffice to mention here that both the theory that the mind does 
not occupy space, and the theory that it is meaningless to discuss 
whether the mind does or does not occupy space, are consequences 
of the TNS fallacy of common sense. The mind must be regarded 
as both clearly extended in part (the perceptual world) and 
apparently not so extended (Self). 

There is an important passage in Sherrington’s Man on His 
Nature. (My italics show where I disagree). 


At the core of this difficulty is the attribute ‘ unextended ’ as applied 
to the finite mind. It is difficult to reconcile this attribution with 
certain facts. ‘The mind of the individual, finite mind, as judged by an 
impressive concensus of opinion, has ‘ place’. It has ‘ whereness’ ; 
nor does it matter for our purpose of the moment what ‘ where’ it has. It 
has a‘ where’. Speaking for myself, although I can allow dialectically 
a Euclidean point and admit its artificiality to be a useful convention, it 
is beyond me to conceive or figure or imagine even approximately a 
concrete anything as having ‘ whereness ’ without magnitude. A thing 
without extension as descriptive of the mind, even though negatively 
descriptive, fails for me to be more than a conventional symbol. . . . 

Accepting finite mind as having a ‘ where’ and that ‘ where’ within 
the brain, we find that the energy-system with which we correlate the 


mind has of course extension and parts and exhibits, moreover, marked — 


spatial organization of those of its parts correlating in space and time — 


{ 


with finite mind. ... We have, I think, to accept that finite mind is in 


extended space.? 
The acceptance of finite mind having a ‘ where’ does not, 


1‘ Theoretical Implications of Telepathy’ in Science News, No. 18. 
* Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on His Nature (Cambridge University 
Press, 1940) pp. 314-15. 
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however, compel us to put that ‘where’ in the brain, as both 
Hutton and Sherrington suppose. We are only compelled to do so 
as long as we lack any ‘ where’ else to put it. 


4. tee CRISIS, INO PHYSICS 


If we examine the concept of space we find five categories 

recognized: 
(i) Perceptual space. 

(ii) Physical space. 

(iii) Absolute space (of Newton). 

(iv) Abstract space. 

(iva) Higher-dimensional space. 

These are taken from Jeans.! I have only altered his classification 
by extracting (iva) out of (iv). If we further examine how these 
are supposed to differ from each other, and how they are derived, 
we come across the first series of assumptions to be considered, 
and, furthermore, we find that the first of them is based on the TNS 
theory. They are: s 

(1) That perceptual space is coincident with all physical space. 

(2) That four axes are sufficient to describe the physical uni- 
verse, and all objects and events init ; that the same four axes may 
be used to describe the perceptual world, and all objects and events 
in it; and that there is nothing outside these four axes, i.e. in 
higher-dimensional space. 

In order to illustrate how these assumptions lie at the basis of 
theoretical physics, we may consider the suppositions made by 
Einstein in the Special Theory of Relativity. The following 
passages are taken from Relativity: the Special and the General 
Theory.2 The italics are mine throughout. 


The practice, for example, of seeing in a‘ distance’ two marked positions 
on a practically rigid body is something which is lodged deeply tn our habit 
of thought. We are accustomed further to regard three points as being 
situated on a straight line, if their apparent positions can be made to 
coincide for observation with one eye, under suitable choice of our 


place of observation.... (p.3-) | — 
It is not necessary here to investigate further the significance of the 
expression ‘coincidence in space’. This conception 1s sufficiently 


obvious to ensure that differences of opinion are scarcely likely to arise as to 
its applicability in practice. . . . (footnote b to p. 6.) 
The purpose of mechanics is to describe how bodies change their 


1Sir James Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge University 


Press, 1943). E 
2 Albert Einstein, Relativity: the Special and the General Theory 


(London, Methuen, 1920). 
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position in space with time. I should load my conscience with grave 
sins against the sacred spirit of lucidity were I to formulate the aims of 
mechanics in this way, without serious reflection and detailed explana- 
tions. Let us proceed to disclose these sins. 

It is not clear what is to be understood here by ‘ position’ and 
‘space’. I stand at the window of a railway carriage which is travelling 
uniformly, and drop a stone on the embankment, without throwing it. 
Then, disregarding the influence of the air resistance, J see the stone 
descend in a straight line. A pedestrian who observes the misdeed from 
the footpath notices that the stone falls to earth in a parabolic curve. 
(Pp. 9-) 

It is clearly being assumed here that the objects and events of 
the physical world are being observed directly. ‘The Special and 
General theories of Relativity are, in part, attempts to correlate 
physical and perceptual space. 

Einstein supposed there to be a four-dimensional space-time 
continuum containing observers travelling through it. Each 
observer is supposed to ‘see’ successive cross-sections of the 
continuum as his private three dimensions of perceptual space in 
time. Observers in relative motion to each other ‘see’ cross- 
sections cut in different directions. Thus all places' in perceptual 
space are supposed to be coincident with places in physical space- 
time. Perceptual space, in which it is necessary to emphasize all 
observations of science are made, is treated as though it were a 
moving cross-section of physical space-time, much as a traveller in 
a train sees a thin cross-section of the countryside through which 
he is travelling. As Jeans * says, ‘...all observers stand on the same 
footing, each dividing the space-time unity into his own perceptual 
space and his own perceptual time.’ These suppositions overlook 
the fact that there is a great deal of signalling mechanism interposed 
between objects in physical space-time and objects as observed in 
perceptual space, which mechanism is quite opaque. ‘To imagine 
that perceptual space and time can be derived by cutting a simple 
cross-section of physical space-time is to base our whole system on 
the TNS fallacy. ‘The objects which the scientist actually ob- 
serves, and the space in which they are observed, are a product of 
his own mind. It follows that these observed objects and events 
may be coincident in space with cerebral events, but certainly 
cannot be with the objects and events of the external physical 


*In order to avoid confusion I must define ‘ place’ as that space 
occupied by any object of any kind that can actually be observed, or that 
space occupied by any object whose activity can potentially determine 
the behaviour of the former object. This avoids confusion with abstract 
space or with the concept of space. 

a a tea Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 
1943) p. 09. 
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world, which only determine what is observed by means of the 
signalling mechanism in between. 

Thus we see that Einstein’s statement that the nature of 
coincidence in space is self-evident (see p. 483) is only apparently 
self-evident, if we are basing our habits of thought on the TNS 
fallacy. Coincidence in perceptual space is easy to understand 
though subject to illusions, and we all know what is meant by 
coincidence in physical space, though we have never actually 
observed this. The problems are raised by considering what re- 
lation perceptual space bears to physical space. 

The phrase ‘ coincident in space’ has many pitfalls of which 
scientists have in general been unaware. If the objects of the 
scientist’s study have their existence only in him, then so do those 
axes, of which he can be aware and by which he describes their 
behaviour, and so does the space system in which the objects of 
perception are extended, and in which these observations are 
executed. The realization of this fact requires a study of the 
relationship between these observed events and the events in the 
physical world. For this we need, if we are to account for the 
facts of parapsychology, an extended theory of relativity, a theory 
of the relativity of extension; in short, a theory of extension. 

If we now return to the concepts of space in use in contemporary 
physics, we find that the observer, by his motion through the 
physical space-time continuum, is supposed to see this directly as 
its three-dimensional perceptual cross-section. The abstract and 
absolute spaces are supposed to be derived by reason’s experience 
of the perceptual cross-section of physical space-time. 

These concepts do not give an adequate account of wi. + actually 
happens. Perceptual space cannot be regarded as a simple cross- 
section of physical space-time, as this depends on the TNS fallacy. 
Perceptual space is the only space of which we can have direct 
experience. We live and move and have our being in it. We note 
that objects as observed have three space dimensions and endure 
in time. If we confuse this perceived world with the physical 
world, we jump to thinking we are looking at the physical world 
directly, which then is supposed to have the same three dimensions 
of space and one of time. But we are no longer allowed to do this by 
neurophysiology. Physical space and physical objects are in fact 
hypotheses, as we can never observe them directly. We have 
hypothecated them out of our experience of perceived objects 
extended in perceptual space presented to us by this part of the 
mind. If we wish to correlate perceptual space with anything, we 
can only attempt, as Sherrington! does (if we are to keep within the 


1 See the passage quoted from Sherrington on p. 482. 
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present boundaries of natural science), to correlate it with the spatial 
organization of the brain, a physical object in physical space. 

It should be noted that there are two categories of events in 
perceptual space: the events of the perceptual world over which 
the Self has no control; and the activities of what we call ‘ visual 
or mental imagery ’, which is under the control of the Self. This 
space is also three-dimensional in time, as we are capable of 
‘sketching in our imaginations’ or ‘ visualizing ’ lines, planes, or 
cubes existing in time, but fail when we try to visualize a four- 
dimensional solid, the tesseract, in time. The fact that we can 
cope with cubes but not with tesseracts is not an indication that 
the physical universe has three space dimensions, as is generally 
supposed, but that our minds have. This internal space, which 
geometers are always using in their practical problems, seems to be 
coincident with the space in which the perceptual world is 
presented. For we can sketch any manner of lines round the 
objects of our perception, as the artist does when he sketches the 
outlines of his picture on the canvas in his mind before he ever puts 
brush to canvas. This category of space has been rather neglected. 
If the mind is supposed to be something unextended, how one is 
supposed to be able to visualize a triangle, which cannot but be 
extended in space, I do not know. 

We may recast the space systems given above thus : 

(i) Perceptual space, then, is primary, and is that in which 
objects of our perception, including our own body-image and our 
own visual imagery, are extended. 

(ii) Physical space is that in which physical objects, including our 
own physical bodies, are extended. These latter are for ever un- 
observable, and strictly are hypotheses in Dingle’s sense.1 The 
space of physics is the mathematical system of extensional relation- 
ships of physical objects. Itis a postulate in Dingle’s sense. These 
relationships have been discovered by observations made by the 
Self on the extensional relations of perceptual objects extended in 
perceptual space. For instance, all measurements of length in 


physics depend ultimately and solely on the Self’s direct power of — 


telling which of these two lines 


is the longer. These lines, it cannot be emphasized too often, are, 
as observed, extended in the perceptual space system of the mind. 
Physics has been able to overlook these points and tacitly to assume 
the TNS fallacy, because the observed relations reproduce their 
determining relations in the physical space-time continuum with 


* See Herbert Dingle, Through Science to Philosophy (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1937). 
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sufficient accuracy, by reason of the mechanical excellence of the 
intermediate signalling mechanism. 

(ui) Abstract space comprises also a series of postulates 
derived by reason from our experience, not of (ii) but of (i). 
Although it belongs to the class of concept and so is not extended in 
the same way as (i), when the geometer does exercises in abstract 
geometry in his ‘mind’, he is using this internal space system 
described above (part of (i)). 

The location of perceptual space within the brain is also only an 
assumption. ‘The strength of this assumption arises from the 
observed facts that when we do certain things to other peoples’ 
brains, and when certain things happen to our own brains, the state 
of consciousness is altered, or even ‘lost’; also from a legacy of 
the common-sense confusion placing our Selves as observers in the 
physical head, and looking out at the physical world. | If this latter 
cannot be so, then at least all this activity, Self and perceptual 
world, it is felt, must be located in the brain. This latter is a 
dangerous prejudice of thought. 

It is possible to account for these facts just as well by postulating 
interference with transmission, instead of with actual function, or 
interference with the activity of certain subsidiary electronic 
mechanisms in the brain. There is no a priori reason why per- 
ceptual space should be coincident with physicalspace. We have no 
warrant for accepting this blindly. The problem must be settled by 
experiment, once the alternative hypothesis has been worked out, 
and critical experiments devised from it. 

The alternative hypothesis is this : 

The perceptual space-time system of the mind may be an 
independent space system, i.e. it may be higher-dimensional 
relative to physical space. We fill this space system with matter 
and attribute this with organization, and then we can postulate 
that the gap between the electro-chemical events in the brain and 
the corresponding events in perceptual space-time, which we 
observe, may be crossed by signalling mechanism. It is already 
clear that in our own individual world of perception we are ob- 
serving the events presented by one end of a signalling mechanism 
(the stroboscope shows us this: see p. 497), so the postulation of 
some additional mechanism should not prove too difficult for the 
understanding to accept. Events in our perceptual world follow 
faithfully the events in the physical world, except when there is a 
breakdown in the mechanism. The only question remaining is 
whether this presentation is done by brain-mechanisms or by this, 
as we may term it, psychical mechanism. When we look at some- 
one else’s living brain, we do not see this mechanism because it is 
on the other side of a dimensional interface. We are thus in the 
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same position as Planemen! would be when confronted with a 
solid object passing through their world. We must also postulate 
that minute physical forces cross the interface in each direction, so 
that events in one half of the system can affect events in the other 
half. 

This theory can be derived from the Thouless and Wiesner 
‘Shin’ theory by postulating that Shin may be divided into Self 
and perceptual world, the latter the product of a series of signalling 
mechanisms extended in higher-dimensional space. Wy and Wx 
then become minute trans-dimensional physical forces. The 
difficulties previously falsely transferred, under the TNS theory, 
to the ‘ mind-brain ’ relationship, may now be placed where they 
belong, in the relation of the Self to the perceptual world. The 
relation of the perceptual world to the physical world is effected 
by mechanism. Just as events in the brain are merely determined 
(on the afferent side) by events in the outside world by the 
signalling mechanism in between, so may this independent and 
organized system of mind-stuff (or psychical mechanism) merely 
mirror the events in the brain, and so the events of the outside 
world. 

Thus I suggest a revision of our fundamental assumptions to : 

(i) Perceptual space is not coincident with physical space. 

(ii) We must use a system of seven axes to describe the total 
physical universe. 

The whole system may be described thus : 

The physical universe, for one observer, consists of a seven- 
dimensional space-time continuum, divided artificially by reason 
of the nature of his observing mechanism into two subsections, 
each a four-dimensional space-time continuum, the two manifold 
systems sharing one common time dimension. (Perceptual space 
and time may also be considered to form a continuum, since we 
now have other means of distinguishing them from physical space- 
time than by supposing that the passage of the observer through 
this latter splits it up. The only means of distinguishing between 
them before was that one system was supposed to form a con- 
tinuum, and the other was not). We may term one the ‘ physical ’ 
space-time continuum, and the other the ‘ psychical ’ space-time 
continuum, though the difference between them is not one of kind 
but of location. 

These two space-time systems are filled with extended material 
systems which interact across the interface between them (by 
means of Wy and Wx). Events in physical space-time merely 
determine, by means of the signalling mechanism in between, the 


* See E. A. Abbott, Flatland, 3rd edition (Oxford, Blackwell, 1926). 
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events in perceptual space-time, which latter are the objects 
of the scientist’s direct study. The Self can also determine 
events in physical space-time by means of other signalling 
mechanism. 

Thus the world we observe as scientists, and live in as humans 
(existing only in ourselves), may be made not of brain stuff, as Dr 
Hutton suggests, but of organized mind-stuff (or psychical 
mechanism) extended in higher-dimensional space relative to the 
physical world. Its events are only determined by events in the 
physical world because of the extensive system for communication 
existing between the two, comprised of, in one direction, sense 
organ, sensory nerve, central nervous system, psi-gamma, and 
psychical mechanism : in the other the psychical mechanism, psi- 
kappa, central nervous system, motor nerve, and muscle, which 
conduct the will of the Self to the physical world. 

Hinton, in evolving his theory of the four-dimensional 
stationary universe (further developed by Warneg Allen?) tra- 
versed by an observer to whom all four-dimensional objects 
appear directly as their three-dimensional cross-séction, and 
changes of four-dimensional shapes as movements, was misled by 
the TNS theory. In such an extended universe the body of the 
observer cannot be the moving agent as it is extended as is the rest 
of the material universe of which it is a mere ‘eddy’. His theory 
requires a psychic factor as observer, an extracorporeal agent, to 
produce not only the moving agent but also the ‘now’ of time 
which cannot be produced in such a universe in any other way. 
Everything zm the universe merely extends from the beginning to 
the end of time as frozen and complex four-dimensional shapes 
including the body of the observer and his brain, through which 
this extracorporeal observer must be supposed to be travelling. 
This has seemed so unlike the world we know that his theory has 
remained very much in the background. Dunne? resurrected it, 
and correlated it with the higher-space dimensions. He 
confused these, however, both with an unnecessary serial 
regress of time, and the serial regress involved in thinking 
about the Self thinking about the Self, etc, which is merely 
a manoeuvre of reason. The present errors of assumption at 
the basis of knowledge may not be over time as Dunne imagined, 
but over space. 

A tentative return to it has been made in the current attempt to 
account for the observed fact of precognition, which phenomenon 
is much easier to account for by using such a model of the universe, 

1C. H. Hinton, A New Era of Thought (London, 1888). 


2 Warner Allen, The Uncurtained Throne (London, Faber, 1951). 
3 J. W. Dunne, The Serial Universe (London, Faber, 1934). 
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as Dr Thouless! points out. This is the theory of the ‘specious 
present ’,? which, however, falls between two stools as it seems to 
imply a partial extension of the physical universe in this manner, 
but just how far is not stated. Such an extension must be all or 
nothing, and if it is to be all, an extraneous factor must be provided 
to account for a single unique and travelling position, the ‘ now’ 
of time, dividing the ‘ Eternal Now’ into a past and a future. 

We may, however, suppose that the Self is not travelling through 
the brain, as the previous theories suggested, but that the psy- 
chical mechanism, extended in one sub-section of the continuum, 
merely exchanges information via the specific forces Py and Px 
with the brain. In this manner events in one subsection affect 
events in the other. We have then accounted, not only for the 
‘now’ of time in Hinton’s universe, the erstwhile inexplicable 
change from electronic patterns in the brain to the phenomena of 
experience, and all paranormal phenomena, but we have also been 
able to attribute more dignity to the human Self than by supposing 
it just to be an expression of the internal co-ordination of 
a machine. 

It should be noted, however, that the question whether the 
material system in the ‘ physical’ subsection of the seven- 
dimensional total universe is three-dimensional (orthodox theory), 
or four-dimensional (Hinton’s theory) is only a detail as far as this 
theory is concerned. The psychical system could be imagined to 
react equally well with either, although the latter is suggested by 
the fact of precognition. I should therefore like to suggest that the 
relevant mathematical study for psychical research might be the 
study of the properties of hyperspace systems in relative movement 
to each other. 

(The universe, for one observer, may even be an eight-dimen- 
sional continuum, since, if we postulate that the two sub-sections 
have no common dimension, then we merely have to attribute 
additional powers to psi.) 

Wy and Y« may then be regarded as minute physical forces, as 
far as we can detect them directly, which penetrate the physical 
world from outside it. They are normally focused upon the 
brain, but have a ‘ penumbra’, which would be responsible for 
ESP and PK. The interior of the psychical mechanism, which 
presents that which we actually observe, reproduces faithfully the 
events in the physical body and itsenvironment. This reproduction 
is so good that the TNS fallacy of common sense was indeed 


*R. H. Thouless, ‘ Experimental Precognition and its Implications,’ ¥. 
Soc. Psychic. Res., vol. 35 (1950) pp. 201-210. 
* H. F. Saltmarsh, ‘Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,’ Proc. 
Soc. Psychic. Res., vol. 42 (1934) pp. 49-103. 
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unavoidable. The geographical arrangement and_ probably 
relative size of objects or object-images (including the body and the 
body-image as observed) in each world are similar to each other, 
but each very different from that of the object-images in the brain, 
which merely forms an integrative and informative link between 
the two. 

So if we consider the observations of two observers in relative 
motion to each other, only the physical bodies of each observer 
have this relative motion, and so cut different cross-sections of the 
‘physical’ continuum, as described in the special and general 
theories. These cross-sections do not form perceptual space and 
time directly, but the process causes different information to be 
signalled back to the observer, and so causes different patterns to 
be thrown on to his visual screen, and other integrated changes to 
be made in his perceptual world. Each observer, thus misled by 
the nature of his observing mechanism, interprets this to mean that 
he himself is in relative motion to the other observer, whereas in 
fact it is not necessary to postulate that he moves at all. All that 
may be moving is the focus of the psi-fields past Hinton’s universe, 
or with a three-dimensional physical universe travelling in time, as 
well as his physical body. The only movements we have ever 
observed are those occurring in our own perceptual fields, and 
these may as well be determined by mechanism abstracting in- 
formation from changing four-dimensional shapes (the equivalent 
of movement in Hinton’s universe) as from particles moving in 
time. 

It should be borne in mind that any such psychical mechanism 
must be of a fabulous complexity, and in parts employing prin- 
ciples of which we know nothing, as we do not meet them in the 
‘ physical’ world: although we can gain a fair idea, by observing 
the stroboscopic patterns (see p. 497) and by analogy, of the 
workings of the proximal end of the visual mechanism by com- 
paring it with television. We may represent the brain by the 
actors in the studio, and the physical external world by the script 
which is determining their behaviour. The psychical mechanism 
would then include the television cameras, transmitters, and 
receivers, all for ever hidden behind the screen of the set, upon 
which is continually and tirelessly presented the visual phenomena 
for our daily attention. 

The relation between the Self, the psyche, and the body would 
seem to be analogous to that between the controller in the parent 
aerodrome and a radio-controlled pilotless aircraft. Imagine this 
latter to be fitted with television cameras and other instruments, 
which constantly signal information about its own state and the 
state of the environment to the control tower, inside which is 
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placed the controller. He observes all that is taking place on the 
television screen, and attends to the other information signalled 
back. Imagine further that he has been there for as long as he can 
remember, and that he cannot see, and has never seen, anything 
except the screen before him. If no one had ever told him about 
his circumstances, would he not consider that he was actually in the 
nose of the robot craft, and seeing personally the country over 
which it was flying? 

We come, then, to the following inescapable conclusions about 
the mind. 

(i) It has ‘ whereness ’. 

(ii) It has three dimensions of space and one of time. 

(iii) Our concepts of physical space are derived from our ex- 
perience of perceptual space and not vice versa. 

(iv) There are only three possible topological relationships be- 
tween perceptual space and physical space. The former may be 
coincident (a) with the whole of the latter; (b) with part of the 
latter ; or (c) with none of the latter. The first, the TNS fallacy, 
is disallowed by neurophysiology. 

(v) Perceptual space may be coincident with the space system 
of the brain (6), or with higher-dimensional space (c). If the 
latter, then the psychic factor of mind may be partly an extensive 
and organized material entity located in this space. The former 
hypothesis (4) is simpler, but perhaps it is too simple, as it does not 
account for the ‘something definite’ which happens when to a 
* certain brain-state a certain ‘‘ sciousness ” corresponds ’, and it is 
quite unable to account for the facts of parapsychology. The 
latter hypothesis (c), although more complex, can account for 
both. The facts of parapsychology become not incredible but 
only to be expected. 


4. CERTAIN MISCONCEPTIONS IN PHILOSOPHY 


Since the perceptual world is so very clearly extended in space 
and time, and since it is also clearly a product of the mind, how, 
we may ask, do many philosophers believe either that the mind is 
something unextended or that it is meaningless to discuss 
whether the mind is or is not extended? 

We owe the first concept to Descartes, whom we find not only 
to be well in the grip of the TNS theory but to have made an 
additional mistake on top of this. Cartesian dualism presents the 
familiar picture of the TNS theory of ‘unextended thinking 
spirits ’, located in the physical head of the observer and regarding 
the physical world ‘through’ their sense organs. There is a 


a 
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further confusion between those qualities of objects which can 
actually be measured, the primary qualities, with the physical 
world ; and the secondary qualities, those that cannot be measured, 
are confused with the observing Self. These qualities, however, 
are derived by the action of reason on the perceptual world, and 
have nothing to do with the way this world is presented to us. 

The fundamental fallacy of Cartesian dualism is thus derived 
from the TNS theory. The ‘ mind’ is identified with the Self 
and the perceptual world with the physical world. The unextended 
mind regards and wonders at the external physical world arrayed in 
space and time before it. ‘This leads to the attempt to describe 
“mind’ by attributes more suitable to the Self, immaterial and 
unextended. It leads also to the direct transference to the physical 
world of the attributes extended and material, which properly 
belong to the perceptual world, a part of mind. (Not that they do 
not apply also to the physical world ; they do, but only at second- 
hand.) The gulf between the material and the immaterial seems, 
however, unbridgeable. 

If we try to repair this by postulating that the mind has a 
‘psychic’ factor, we do not progress any further, if we seek to 
differentiate between this psychic factor and the brain on the 
grounds that the former is again immaterial and unextended, while 
the latter is material and extended. The difficulty of all immaterial 
psychic factor theories is that as soon as we postulate that an 
immaterial factor can move an electron in the brain, as we must 
to make any sense of our theory, it becomes material. ‘The ghost 
in the machine becomes, as Ryle points out, just a ghostly machine 
itself. Besides, it is difficult to see what, in experience, this im- 
material factor is supposed to represent. If the Self, how does 
this insinuate itself into the machine? How does the machine 
present it with the extended perceptual picture of the physical 
world, and how does it surround this factor with the body-image? 
Further, how does the immaterial factor, tucked away somewhere 
in the brain, move matter, as it must do in voluntary movement 
and psycho-kinesis? If on the other hand it is supposed to 
correspond with total mind, Self and perceptual world together, 
how does this immaterial and so unorganized entity manufacture 
the manifest organization of the perceptual world? 

If we try to repair this, as Gilbert Ryle does, by so defining mind 
to mean a verbal cloak to cover such processes as thinking, per- 
ceiving, feeling, etc. we have merely avoided the problems of 
perceptual space. It is, of course, meaningless to discuss whether 
the ‘mind’ is extended or not if by mind we mean what Ryle 
means by the word. There is no argument, however, about the 
extension of the physical world, nor could there be about the 
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extension of the perceptual world. Any description of mind 
which does not account adequately for this latter extension, other 
than confusing it with the former, is not acceptable, once the 
fallacy of the transparent nervous system has been exposed. 

In The Concept of Mind Ryle points out correctly that Descartes’ 
separation of mind and brain on the attribute ‘ material ’ leads only 
to absurdity. He goes on to deal with the way that we form certain 
concepts from our experience by the exercise of reason, but says 
nothing about how this world before us is presented to us. He has 
not noticed Descartes’ basic error, of which those errors he has 
noticed are but consequences. It is clear that his use of such 
words as ‘seeing’ and ‘ observing’ rests upon the common- 
sense fallacy that when I say, ‘ I see a man’, it is as simple as that. 
Here am I, and there in ‘space’ and time is ‘the man’. He 
ignores the fact that what he calls the ‘ common world ’ is presented 
to each of us individually by our minds. Ryle is indeed misled 
in the way that Hutton describes (see p. 480). His argu- 
ments in The Concept of Mind are presented as though they were 
only common sense.!_ They are, in so far as they are based on 
the common-sense fallacy of the TNS. ‘Common sense’ has 
proved in the past a most misleading guide. It was the common- 
sense idea for a very long time that the earth was flat. The history 
of science should make it sufficiently clear that these questions 
cannot be settled by the unaided activity of the human reason, but 
only by undertaking the relevant experiments, in this case those of 
parapsychology. There is no point in repairing a set of logical 
absurdities with a set of practical impossibilities. 

Ryle’s use of the word ‘ mind’ enables us to avoid the insistent 
question of perceptual space. If it is meaningless to discuss 
whether the mind is extended or not , then we can happily deny 
the most cardinal fact of observation, that the mind has ‘ where- 
ness’. Alternatively, we can account for the extension of the 
perceptual world by confusing it with the physical world or we 
may do the only proper thing, and that is to work out the con-_ 
sequencies of locating the perceptual world in the brain, as long as 
we remember that we are no longer allowed to slip back unnoticed — 
into the TNS fallacy as soon as any difficulties present themselves, 

To illustrate the strains involved by postulating a coincidence of | 
perceptual space, and the objects contained in it, with the physical _ 
space system of the brain and its electron patterns, it is only . 
necessary to point out certain consequences of this, singularly — 


neglected by protagonists of this theory. ; 

1 For example, see The Concept of Mind, p. 249, where the main fault in F 
Ryle’s argument is clearly demonstrated by his inference that objects, as 
observed, (in this case his pen nib) are extended in physical space. 
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If I choose to call my body-image in consciousness, as observed 
by the Self ‘ six feet high’, as common sense does, then, as my 
physical body is twelve times larger than the body-image in the 
brain, I must realize that it is, if measured by my familiar 
ideas of feet, some seventy-two feet high : that, if I regard my toe, 
as felt when wriggled, as possessing six feet of ‘ thereness’ from 
my Self, then my physical toe possesses seventy-two feet of this 
*thereness ’ ; and that, if I extend my arm sideways, and in the 
Space system in which I feel it to be ‘ that far away’ I extend a 
line for about an equal distance by mental imagery, I shall then 
reach the bone of my physical skull. It will be clear that these 
considerations will do violence to our common-sense views of the 
world, still based obstinately on the TNS theory. To think of the 
familiar world of experience, as observed, as locked up inside one’s 
skull makes the physical world into a monstrously large place, 
relative to our common-sense ideas of it. This is clearly put by 
E. A. Burtt in The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical 
Science.+ 

As Hutton continues in his article: 


One of the most important features of these transient cortical patterns 
is that many of them show extraordinary similarities in their temporo- 
spatial relationships to the patterns from which and to which their 
movement flows, and, in fact, they appear to reproduce these on a 
smaller scale, the ratios remaining the same, though the quantities vary. 
(p. 162. My italics.) : 


Since we fall so easily into the TNS fallacy, it might have seemed 
suspicious that the body-image in consciousness is so like the 
physical body, and so unlike what seems to be the body-image in 
the brain. It should be noted in the above passage that the 
temporo-spatial relationships that we observe are those that the 
Self can determine in the perceptual world, and it is only an 
assumption that Hutton has made that these may be identified with 
the patterns in the cerebral cortex. He does not go on to draw the 
necessary conclusions from the words ‘ on a smaller scale’. 

And having done all this, we find ourselves no nearer to account- 
ing for the simple facts of parapsychology than we were to start 
with. Ryle rejects the erroneous two-world theory of Descartes, 
but the facts require neither this nor his untenable substitute, but 
an adequate two-world theory. 

To supply this I suggest that the differentiation of psyche from 
brain should be made on the basis of different geographical location. 
Descartes’ description of the psyche seems to have sprung from a 
hasty choice of qualities, opposite to those most clearly exhibited 


- 1London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 2nd ed. 1932, pp. 314-16. 
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by the brain, i.e. zmmaterial, unextended, and unorganized. But if 
we locate the psyche in higher-dimensional space, all the diff- 
culties of traditional dualism, skilfully exposed by Ryle, evaporate. 
Both these difficulties, and Ryle’s attempts at repair, may be seen 
to be based on a confusion in our ideas of space, and over our use 
of the words ‘mind’ and ‘ Self’. We also avoid the difficulties of 
monism, which Ryle so skilfully passes over that we are almost 
persuaded that they do not exist. 

Psyches may be real machines. ‘They have only appeared 
spectral owing to their confusing geography. ‘The experimenter 
cannot enter mind’s private world, not because it does not exist, 
but because of the barrier presented by a dimensional interface. 
He may nevertheless confirm its existence by the indirect but 
relevant experiments of parapsychology. We thus avoid the 
insoluble conflict between the facts of parapsychology and Ryle’s 
unanswerable criticisms of Cartesian dualism. We also avoid 
Ryle’s impossible position when he seeks to deny any sort of 
private world to mind. This theory also relieves much of the 
burden on neurophysiologists, since the brain would seem to be a 
much simpler organ than it has hitherto been supposed. Many 
functions attributed to it may now be attributed to the geo- 
graphically independent psyche and Self. 


5. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN 


We may suppose that the brain has the following functions : 

(i) To collect, integrate, and present information about the out- 
side world, and the state of the physical body, for Wy to pick up and 
transfer to the psychical mechanisms, which in turn present this 
to the Self in its familiar field of awareness. 
_ (ii) To translate the Self’s instructions (conveyed by Y« which 
interferes with the statistical behaviour of electrons in the cortex, 
just as it can interfere with the statistical behaviour of dice) into 
the electronic messages for the muscles. 

(iii) ‘To supply a battery of servo-mechanisms designed to aid 
voluntary movement thus conveyed. 

(iv) ‘To learn unconscious skills and to store them as one form of 
memory. 


(v) To supply various protective reflex mechanisms, for instance 

the eye-blink. 
_ (vi) To act as a thought screen and perhaps a screen for visual 
imagery, and to supply a series of thinking mechanisms. It may 
also store other types of memory. Functions (iii) to (vi) correspond 
to Aldous Huxley’s ‘ physiological intelligence ’. | 
5 


: 


; 
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It is of the first importance for all the enthusiastic exponents of 
the fashionable analogy between brains and computing machines 
to realize that the brain only functions in part along these lines. 
It has two input systems and two output systems. It is but a station 
on the way to the soul. 

We do not need any longer to ask how the machine can ap- 
preciate beauty, write a symphony, and undergo a mystical ex- 
perience. ‘The soul does these things ; the brain is merely part of 
the control panel for the observing and executive instrument, 
which is the body. The universe may be both larger and more 
wonderful than we have supposed. 


6. THE GENESIS OF PERCEPTUAL SPACE 


Let us see how Sherrington,! having accepted that the mind is in 
extended space, goes on to deal with the problem. y Phe vexed 
question,’ he says, ‘ of the mode of origin or genesis of sensual 
space we have not to enter on. We accept the brute fact that our 
minds’ perception through the senses immerses us in space.’ (pp. 
325-6. My italics.) ‘Thus we see that this fundamental question 
on which much else depends, the genesis of sensual (or perceptual)? 
space, is mentioned only to be shelved, and, of course, the phrase 
“through the senses’ enables us to slip back almost unnoticed 
into the TNS fallacy of common sense. Indeed the manoeuvre is 
unavoidable, since it is no use trying to persuade ourselves or 
other people that the world, as we individually live in it, is not 
extended in space and time. 

We now know a little more about the mode of origin of per- 
ceptual space. The following observations prove our working 
hypothesis (see p. 481) that the visual part at least of the perceptual 
world in consciousness is built up by a signalling mechanism. The 
problem of visual space is complicated by the fact that it is of dual 
origin. Observations made using the stroboscope have shown 
that the visual picture in consciousness is built up along lines very 
similar to three-dimensional television in colour. The stroboscope 
is an electronic lamp which flashes at regular intervals. The 
duration of the flash is extremly short, some one millionth of a 
second. Now if we look at such a lamp flashing at a frequency of 
between 4 to 20 times a second, we observe that a large number of 
complex zig-zag lines and mosaics appear in the perceptual field 
before us vibrating with incessant movement, as it were upon a 


1 Man on His Nature. 
* Perceptual space includes sensual space and the space of mental 


imagery. 
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screen situated, it seems, a few inches in front of our observing 
selves. These lines are of various colours and execute their move- 
ments against a pale, almost colourless, background. As Grey 
Walter! points out, this is very similar to the effect produced on the 
screen of a television set if the studio is illuminated by a strobo- 
scopic lamp, due to the basic nature of the television process. 

Now in the following discussion I shall use the word “ screen’ 
to indicate the pale background on which these patterns are 
executed. I do not feel that it brings to mind any illegitimate 
associations that would not be aroused were you actually to observe 
the phenomenon, as anyone has witnessed this will agree. So we 
come to realize that our familiar visual picture of the world is 
continually being built up before us on this ‘ screen’ by thousands 
of little scanning beams travelling to and fro across it very rapidly 
just as the three-dimensional television picture is built up. 


If you examine this black cross on a white field 


I 
a 


you will realize that it is continually being built up in this manner. 
A little beam starts here 


\ 
t 


and throws a patch of white on to the ‘screen’ and scans 
rapidly across until it gets here 


1 


when it changes momentarily to black and produces one segment 
of the cross and then turning white again speeds off producing the 
whiteness of the paper. While it is producing its black speck 
another scanning beam is producing another black speck directly. 
under it, thus 1 


and so on. Thousands of these little coloured beams, whose : 

grain” we never notice since their resolving power seems to be 
greater than the limiting resolving power of the retina, continually 
build up our everyday picture of the world in this manner. We 
can only demonstrate the grain by cutting down the time it has to 


~~ eee Te 


7“ Features in the Electro-physiology of Mental Mechanisms’ in D. 
eg (ed.), Perspectives in Neuropsychiatry (London, H. K. Lewis, 
1950). 4 
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work in to almost nothing. Thus our three-dimensional stereo- 
scopically produced visual space is mostly as illusory as the ap- 
parent space in which the television actors on the two-dimensional 
screen move about: we do not look for these inside the television 
set. So in normal stereoscopic vision two complex and ever- 
changing patterns are thrown on to this ‘ screen’, and the illusion 
is produced, which depends entirely on the properties inherent in 
the screen’ itself and on the capabilities of the observing self, since all 
other mechanisms in between the screen and the outside world 
merely determine the detailed nature of the patterns to be pro- 
jected on to the screen, and execute this projection. (The ap- 
parent space produced by the stereoscope has a similar origin, as 
the stereoscope merely converts out of two flat pictures conditions 
from which this process can start.) The name ‘ optical illusion ’ 
is a misnomer again derived from the TNS theory. It is the Self 
that is deluded, as the visual mechanisms present the information 
correctly. Nevertheless, this illusory space is built up on a 
basis of real space. The screen itself is two-dimensional ; 
we can describe the position of any point on it in terms of two 
co-ordinates, but our observing Selves are clearly set back 
from it: it is ‘there’ while Self, as always, is‘ here’. We 
can sketch a pyramid in our mental imagery using any four 
points on the patterns not in a straight line as base and the 
Self as apex. To describe the whole process three co-ordinates 
are needed. This space has evidently a dissimilar origin from 
the other. 

The screen forms the fundamental background of visual per- 
ception. In the current theory held by some workers in neuro- 
physiology, this presentation is done by a series of electrical switch- 
scanning mechanisms present in the brain, but under this theory 
no clear exposition is given as to what is looking at these patterns, 
or how these space-time relationships of the patterns, amongst 
themselves and to the observer, may be fitted into the space-time 
system of the brain. However, all that we can be certain of, from 
direct observation, is that an exceedingly complex mechanism 
must be directly responsible for this picture. I have suggested 
that there is no necessity to regard this as being in the brain, but 
that this presentation may be done by the independent psychical 
mechanism whose behaviour only is determined by events in the 
brain. In this way we can account for the observed spatial rela- 
‘ionships in a less strained way (see p. 495), and leave room for the 
observer. Furthermore, the facts of parapsychology can be 
*xplained. 

-1T postulate that this screen is a material screen composed of mind- 
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7. THE NAPURE OF THE PSYCHE 


When we come to consider the possible nature of the psyche, 
we find only two theories in common use. 

(i) That the psyche is merely a noun descriptive of certain com- 
plex and determining electronic processes in the brain. It cannot 
then be capable of functioning or existing in any way as an inde- 
pendent agent, since it is held to be merely an expression of the 
internal co-ordination of a machine. We can say all that we wish 
to say without using the word at all. 

(ii) That the psyche is a potentially independent agent and is in 
control of the brain. To distinguish it from the brain it is supposed 
to be unextended and immaterial. No account has ever been given 
of how this control is exercised, nor how this concept may be fitted 
into the world as I know it or into the manner of my knowing it. 
As this theory has been in the field for as long as history has been 
recorded, there does not seem to be much hope that this integration 
will ever be made. There does not seem to be any credible bridge 
between the material and the immaterial as presented by this 
theory. It is impossible to find a functional relationship between 
them, between the ‘energy-concept’ and ‘naked mind’ of 
Sherrington, since, as products of reason, there is no relationship 
between them except what reason itself has given them in 
sundering them apart: a relationship of antithesis outside which 
reason cannot get. 

The alternative theory I am presenting here suggests that there 
has indeed been a grave category-mistake in this attempt to 
distinguish between the physical and psychical worlds on account 
of the attributes ‘ material’ and ‘immaterial’. This division 
precludes the erection of any bridge between the two worlds 
_ because by definition and on logical grounds the immaterial can 
play no part in the material world. If, however, the division is 
made on account of geographical location, we may suppose that the 
psyche is both material and extended (in higher-dimensional 
space). We can then build our bridge and account for the nature’ 
of the perceptual world in a manner which is credible, which 
explains the erstwhile discordant facts of parapsychology, and 
which suggests a method by which the ‘mind’ may convert 
electronic patterns in the brain into the familiar phenomena of. 
mental experience. Thus we may suppose that we cannot see 
someone else’s psyche, not because it is ghostly and immaterially 
invisible, but because it is on the other side of the most impene- 
trable of all barriers, a dimensional interface. <4 

_ The nature of the Self remains inexplicable. We may, if we 
like, reserve the attributes ‘apparently unextended’ and ‘ap 
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parently immaterial ’ for the Self, though of course it may consist 
of a complex and organized system too. 


CONCLUSION 


I have expressed these ideas in the form of four postulates 
which I have called the Theory of Extension. 

(i) To give a consistent and unitary account of phenomena it is 
necessary to use a framework of ‘ n’ space dimensions (n>3). 

(ii) The three dimensions comprising the manifold of mental 
position (perceptual space) are at right-angles to the four dimen- 
sions of physical space-time. The two manifold systems may 
share one common time dimension. The universe is thus a seven- 
dimensional continuum, which we divide artificially into two sub- 
sections by reason of the nature of our observing mechanisms, and 
from which we separate time from space by our mation through 
it. 
(iii) The psyche may consist of an organized material entity 
located in higher-dimensional space. This may abstract informa- 
tion from the brain, and transform it into the familiar phenomena 
of experience which it presents to the Self. On the motor aspect 
the Self, through another part of this mechanism and the brain, 
may order its thoughts and actions. 

(iv) The axes of the psychical world (a hitherto unrecognized 
part of the total physical universe) may be called OX’, OY’, OZ’, 
and OT. The axes of the physical world are OX, OY, OZ, and 
OT. (The misconception, if such, would not have been apparent 
before since the number of axes, the mathematically important 
factor, for the ‘ physical’ world is the same.) 

This theory, from the point of view of experimental para- 
psychology, suggests that ESP and PK are incidental side- 
effects of the normal psyche-brain relationship, as Thouless and 
Wiesner put forward in their Shin Theory. It would further 
explain : 

(a) The apparent independence of ESP of spatial, and to some 
extent temporal, separation of percipient and target or agent, 
since we may imagine that Yy, coming from higher-dimensional 
space, may traverse our entire universe as quickly as we can push a 
pencil through a piece of paper. Its penumbra, extending so 
widely through space, could also be imagined to extend a little 
way, or even long distances, into the future. 

(b) The deleterious effect of trying too hard on scoring rates in 
ESP tests, since this might be expected to increase the focus of Vy 
on to the brain and so lessen the penumbra effect subserving ESP. 
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(c) It also provides the organization seemingly required by the 
activity of the ‘ censor’ as described by Soal.* 

If mind is regarded as something unextended and immaterial, 
it is very difficult to see how it could do the work necessary to turn 
a die, which was going to fall with one face up, so that another 
does, as PK shows it must do. Likewise, in clairvoyance experi- 
ments it is difficult to see how it could extract information from the 
physical cards. One of the most striking things about the pheno- 
mena of parapsychology has been the lack of any apparent 
organization to undertake these formidable tasks. Such apparent 
‘ action at a distance’ as parapsychology discloses is anathema to 
science. The gap must be closed. This theory suggests where 
this organization may be found, once we realize that things may be 
invisible, not because they are immaterial, but because they may 
be on the other side of a dimensional interface. The theory also 
supplies the necessary forces to close the gap, and instruments of 
sufficient sensitivity should be capable of detecting them. It can 
also account for certain discrepancies in neurophysiology and has 
links with the experiments of Gestalt psychology. It suggests a 
series of experimental investigations, not only for parapsychology 
but also for physics. 


ESP EXPERIMENTS 
WITH AN INFANT AS SUBJECT 


REPORTED BY G. W. FISK 


Tue following are translated extracts from a letter from Docteur 
Paul Vasse of the Société Metaphysique Picarde, 136 Boulevard 
Chateaudun, Amiens, France, dated 25 February 1951 addressed 
to Dr D. J. West. 


I should like to make an ES P experiment with you across the Channel. 
Mme Vasse has experimented with our very young daughter (Poyette— 
14 months) with very curious and successful results. This is what has 
been done. The D'T technique has been used. The pack of twenty-_ 
five ESP cards is shuffled without Mme Vasse seeing the cards. The 
baby then reads the cards, but as she cannot speak she makes her 
‘divination’ by gesture. The 5 symbols are put into 5 envelopes’ 
(without their being seen). The envelopes are marked with the 5 
letters, A, E, I, O, U. The little child then picks up one envelope and 
Mme Vasse records the letter it bears. When the run is completed the 
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symbol corresponding to the letter is noted and the score calculated. 

After each run the five symbols are withdrawn from the envelopes, 

shuffled, and again placed in the envelopes in any chance order—always 

‘Without Mme Vasse seeing them. This amuses the child immensely, 

but she is soon bored and a complete run cannot be made at one sitting. 
It is continued later when convenient. 


Dr Vasse continues : 

Evidently here is a beautiful example of ‘ polypsychisme ’ between 
mother and infant. For although the mother has had successful results 
in PK experiments with plants and dice her successes with cards have 
been almost nil. 


Dr Vasse gave the following totals of hits for each of ten runs 
made : 
6 PS ER a SS a Pe Fae ee 
Total no. of hits in 250 trials=110 
Chance expectation = 50 Deviation = + 60 


The C.R. is thus approximately 9°5 ! ¥ 

With so fantastic a result it seemed well worth while to accept 
Dr Vasse’s offer and to arrange a cross-channel test. Accordingly 
dates were fixed and I exposed on my desk in Ditton Hill a pack of 
cards each week. As many ‘ K-objects’ or points d’appui were 
arranged as possible, such as exchange of photographs, etc. Un- 
fortunately there were only chance results, as the following 
summary of scores shows. As an alternative test I also sent sealed 
packs of cards to Mme Vasse to see if any better scores would 
result, but again there was no success. It will be noted, however, 
that while Poyette only scored negatively in the cross-channel tests 
she scored positively when the packs were actually in the room 
with her; but the deviations from chance are too small in both 
cases to be more than very slightly suggestive. 


SUMMARY OF SCORES 


SERIES A 


A pack of ESP cards exposed weekly in G.W.F.’s study, Ditton Hill, Surrey. 
Packs of 25 cards in random order—copies of random order posted weekly to 


Dr West. 


March 1951 Run 1 Hits 5 
7 2 5 
3 4 

4 6 20 
April-May 5 ° 
é : 
th 3 

8 4 II 


31 : 
Deviation for 200 trials = —9 
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SERIES B 
Sealed packs of 25 cards posted to Amiens. Guessed DT and returned un- 
opened to G.W.F. 


April 1951 Run 1 Hits 9 

2 ip 

3 4 

4 6 26 
May 5 8 

6 5 

7 5 

8 4 22 


48 
Deviation for 200 trials = +8 


REVIEWS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CONGRESS OF 
RADIONICS AND RapIEsTHESIA. Published by the Com- 
mittee of the Congress, 8 Ashburn Gardens, London, 


S.W. 7 [1951]. 202 pp. 


These Proceedings contain the papers presented at the first 
British Congress on Radionics and Radiesthesia, held in 1950, and 
organized by a Committee representing the British Society of 
Dowsers, the Radionic Association, and the Psychosomatic Re- 
search Association. Some discussion of the papers is also printed. 

A. 'T. Westlake in a paper on Vis Medicatrix Naturae identifies 
this concept with the odic force of Reichenbach and the orgone 
energy of Reich, and with various other supposed forces and 
fluids of debatable reality. 

Several papers deal from an experimental viewpoint with 
postulated radiations and force fields of different kinds. E. A. 
Maury and M. Maury mention some experiments on the human 
electromagnetic field. ‘They dispense with a detailed description 
of their apparatus in order not to complicate the subject. M. 
Ash describes the detection of radiation from the body by feeling 
it with his hand. He finds a stimulus to occur at critical distances 
from the body, and also describes some instrumental methods of 
detection. Some general remarks on human radiations are con- 
tributed by W. E. Arnould-Taylor. Conducted radionic emission 
from drugs and bloods is considered by L. E. Eeman. 

The question of harmful rays from the earth is discussed in a 
paper by H. Larvaron. J. C. Maby, however, adds that this 
paper proves nothing. L. P. Corté examines the effect of modula-. 
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tion on postulated radiations from body cells and other sources. 
G. de la Warr considers the manifestation of what he calls ‘ Funda- 
mental Energy’ and proceeds to enunciate some new laws of 
physics relating to this energy. These laws, however, are not 
clearly formulated and it would seem better to rank them as 
speculations. 

A theoretical paper by A. J. K. Glazewski attempts to relate 
some of the concepts of radiesthesia to modern theoretical 
physics. His ideas are presented in a somewhat obscure way and 
will be largely incomprehensible to the general reader. They 
appear too unsound to attract the specialist reader. Some further 
remarks on theoretical physics are contributed by R. C. Thornton. 

A good number of claims of interest in psychical research are 
advanced by J. C. Maby. He asserts that all matter radiates 
weakly with frequencies specific to different materials, and notably 
determined by atomic and molecular weight. Moving water is 
supposed to produce an additional and stronger flow#ield. The 
human nerve-muscle system reacts to both these stimuli. Maby 
states that these facts can be witnessed by any patient and unpre- 
judiced observer. However, a great many physical factors are 
said to interfere with observations on these radiations. Conditions 
favourable for dowsing experiments are stated to favour telepathy 
and clairvoyance experiments to such an extent that an almost 
entirely correct score may be obtained with good subjects over 
short time periods. Maby also claims that an imaginative person 
can project a psycho-radiant energy and influence suitable 
physical instruments. Indeed, these radiations from bystanders 
interfere with dowsers. 

The Proceedings are terminated by a very clear summary of the 
present position by J. C. Maby. Radiesthesia and Radionics now 
occupy an intermediate position between science and psychical 
research. It is apparent from these Proceedings that at present 
their experimental and theoretical basis is slender. However, as 
Maby observes, orthodox science can be influenced by an internal 
ferment arising from the minds of scientists who have been pre- 


sented with clear and repeatable evidence. 
A. J. B. ROBERTSON 


SoLiIp Proors oF SurvivaL. By Einer Nielsen. London, 
Spiritualist Press, 1950. 193 pp. 5 plates. ros. 6d. 


It is always interesting for the psychical researcher to read books 
»y mediums since it affords a glimpse into the minds of the writers. 
Such mediums as G. A. Redman, D. D. Home, and Mrs Leonard 
1ave all contributed something in this direction, and in the present 
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volume the Danish medium, Einer Nielsen, has added an item to 
the list. 

Mr Nielsen is predominantly a medium for materialization, his 
productions sometimes resembling those of Eva C. and at others 
those of Linda Gazerra or Mrs Henderson. In his book he tells 
the story of his life and work, and it is full of the handsome 
tributes paid to him by his admirers. Moreover, he prints his own 
version of the disastrous series of sittings in Oslo in 1922, the 
awful days of which he thinks he was only able to endure through 
the kindness of Miss Ramsden. 

Although the Oslo sittings are discussed by Mr Nielsen with his 
own explanations of the suspicious circumstances reported, he 
does not seem to have dealt even in outline with the Carstensen 
story and how the medium rebutted it.1_ This is unfortunate, 
since it would have been interesting to see Mr Nielsen’s attitude 
and an account of the legal case connected with it. Apart from 
these and a few other omissions, the book appears to provide a 
concise story of the growth and development of the author’s 
mediumship. Unfortunately, the evidence he adduces is hardly 
sufficient to persuade even the moderately critical reader that he 
possesses any supernormal powers, an opinion to which I myself 
inclined after seeing something of his work in 1924. The con- 
ditions under which the sittings are conducted appears to have 
been lax, the control inadequate, and the lighting poor. ‘Thus, 
although this book purports to be solid proofs of survival, it can 
scarcely be said to be proof of anything, unless some unkind 
reader insists that it is yet another proof of human credulity in the 
seance room. 

E. J. DINGWALL 


JOURNAL OF ParapsycHoLocy, Vol. 15, No. 1, March 1951. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press. $1.50. 


The main article in the present Journal is Professor Rhine’s 
Myers Memorial Lecture on Telepathy and Human Personality. 
This will be known already to members of the Society for Psychical 
Research. : 

The remainder of the contributions are three minor articles on a 
new method of PK experimenting in which the aim is to get the 
dice or other objects to fall in a given place and not with a given 
face uppermost. W. E. Cox was the originator of this method of 
experimenting, and he reports significant success. His method 
was, however, to throw the dice by hand from a cup on to 2 


* See J. Carstensen, Spiritismens Princip og Fejlgreb (Copenhagen, 1931) 
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surface marked out in squares, and I do not think it is possible to 
agree with the experimenter’s opinion that results could not have 
been due to skilled throwing. ‘The other two sets of experiments 
(those by H. Forwald reported by Rhine and by G. Cormack 
reported by Pratt) are not open to this criticism since in both cases 
the dice were released mechanically. In both cases the results are 
highly significant. It is clear, therefore, that this is a practicable 
alternative to the usual method of PK experimenting. Pro- 
fessor Rhine considers that it has the advantage of making it 
possible to decide between alternative theories of how PK works. 


R. H. THOULEsS 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE following passage is taken from ‘ The Philosophy of 1951’, 
an article in a special section, ‘ The Mind of 1951’, of The Times 
Literary Supplement of 24 August. It is here reproduced by kind 
permission of the Editor. 

“While British philosophers have shown themselves compara- 
tively uninterested in the discussion of Existentialism, which 
occupy the thought of so many of their Continental contempor- 
aries, an important development of recent years has been an in- 
creasing concern with the problems raised by psychical research. 
Under one or other of its many modern names, pst phenomena, 
paranormal phenomena, extra-sensory perception, what used to 
be called psychical research has increasingly occupied the attention 
of philosophers, and Professors Broad and Price in particular have 
urged that, if these phenomena are to be taken seriously—and in 
view of the weight of contemporary evidence, not so to take them 
argues a degree of credulity which an increasing number of 
scientists and philosophers seem unable to achieve—their implica- 
tions demand a re-orientation of much of our thinking. Mind and 
its powers, the nature of time and the status of the future, the 
biased and, it may be, limiting characteristics of the human in- 
tellect, the relation of the unconscious to consciousness—these are 
instances of the many and various topics on which totally fresh 
thinking would seem to be required in the light of the disturbing 
implications of some of the evidence.’ 
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